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The Acts of the Apostles have been studied of recent years from 
many points of view, and by many distinguished scholars, with 
reference to the sources which may have been used by their author, 
and with the desire of fixing the date at which they were written. 
There has however been but little direct effort to discover the 
theological system which underlies their composition. Yet it may 
fairly be urged that this is a matter of considerable importance, 
because, although the Acts were certainly not written in order to 
maintain a series of theological propositions, they undoubtedly 
represent the beginnings of what may be regarded as normal 
Christianity, as distinct from the eccentricities of heretical sects, 
or the learned efforts of theologians to discuss those metaphysical 
problems which, however important, can, from the nature of the 
case, never have been central in the mind of the ordinary Christian. 
No excuse therefore is needed for an attempt to set out the main 
characteristics of the theological system implied by the Acts, draw- 
ing attention to its central features, and indicating, rather than 
discussing, the subordinate problems, which, though they deserve 
separate treatment, can scarcely be handled in the body of an essay 
without that disproportion familiarly known as "not seeing the 
wood for the trees." 

The antithesis which we are usually inclined to make between 
Jewish and Christian and our comparative ignorance of heathen 
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theology are likely to obscure from us the predominantly Jewish 
character which Christian theology (to a greater extent than Chris- 
tian practice) must have had in the eyes of Theophilus and his con- 
temporaries. 

The main features of the Jewish propaganda in the Roman 
Empire were well known. The missionaries of the synagogue 
claimed that their God — the God of Israel — was the true God, as 
opposed to the false gods of the heathen, who were either evil 
demons or altogether non-existent. This God was identical with 
the unknown cause of existence sought by the philosophers and had 
revealed himself, his nature, and his will to the Jews. In the begin- 
ning he had created the world out of nothing, and all events in it 
were under his control. At any moment he could intervene and 
perform some wonderful act against those who opposed him, or in 
favor of those who accepted his sovereignty. Moreover his help 
was always ready to be given to his worshipers, and the correctness 
of this contention could be seen in the many wonderful deeds which 
he performed at their request, whether in their own behalf or in 
behalf of those whom they befriended. Such a view was, of course, 
the very opposite of the Lucretian axiom, nullam rem e nilo gigni 
divinitus unquam, and of the philosophic determinism which was, on 
the whole, the general belief of the educated classes in the Roman 
Empire; it would therefore immediately strike the attention of the 
gentile world and would appeal most to the class which felt the 
force of the philosophers' argument against polytheism and idolatry 
but was repelled by their rigid determinism. It was absolutely 
accepted by the Christians and formed a chief part of their teaching. 

Scarcely less important in the general scheme of Jewish preach- 
ing than this doctrine of a free omnipotent God as absolute monarch 
of a universe which he had created was the proclamation that this 
same God had selected a single nation and given it the promise of 
ultimately inheriting the kingdom or dominion over the whole 
earth under the leadership of a King anointed by God as his repre- 
sentative. Probably there were differences of detail in the Jewish 
presentation of the promise, and in Jewish literature the figure of 
the anointed King or Messiah seems sometimes to be omitted, but 
the promise to the chosen people is in some form always present. 
It was however conditional: God had given his people a law, and 
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those who were willing to observe it could be incorporated into 
Israel, and so inherit the promise. But for the men and nations 
who remained outside there would be a day of judgment, carried 
out either by God himself or by his Messiah. On this day the 
chosen people would be safe, but all others would incur the wrath of 
God and be unable any longer to gain the salvation offered by the 
preachers of the synagogue to those who would listen to them. 
Finally, the proof that all this was true, as well as the enactments of 
the law, could be found in the Sacred Book, the infallible Scripture 
of inspired men, which carried in itself the guaranty of its truth by 
having foretold beforehand things which had already come to pass, 
and thus gave security that it was to be trusted in its further 
prophecies. 

Such were the main features of the Jewish propaganda: familiar 
enough as it seems to us it was sufficiently strange to the Greek 
world, and to its ears the essentially Jewish character of Christian 
preaching must have been obvious. The Book of Acts does nothing 
but confirm this view. The "true God," "the promise," "the 
chosen people," "the Messiah," and "salvation from the wrath to 
come" are clearly represented as essential parts of the Christian 
teaching, though they are not put forward in a controversial man- 
ner, and the implication is clear that Theophilus needs no con- 
vincing on these points; they are outside the circle of Luke's 
controversial interest. 

Far more emphasis is laid on the new facts and doctrines which 
separate Christian from Jewish teaching. 1 These were in the main 

1 This increased emphasis is partly due to the fact that there was a living contro- 
versy at the time when Acts was written as to the right of the Christian church to 
exist in the Roman Empire. Judaism was tolerated, even if disliked, but if the 
Christians were not true Jews they could not claim the protection of this toleration. 
Two lines of argument were possible. First, that in accepting the Jews' repudiation 
of the Christians' claim to be the people of God the Roman Empire was doing what 
it had in the beginning refused to do — and becoming a judge of "words and questions 
of their law." For that reason the story of Gallio is told in Acts with so much empha- 
sis. Secondly, that if the precedent of Gallio was really to be abandoned it was the 
Christians, not the Jews, who really represented the true religion of Israel. The 
answer of the Roman courts would of course have been that they were strictly follow- 
ing the precedent of Gallio and the best traditions of imperial government. They 
refused to be "judges of these questions" and accepted the view of the leaders of the 
Jews, not because they had passed judgment on it, but because it was the view of the 
official representatives of a superstition which they tolerated for reasons of state, 
though they despised it in all its branches as intellectual depravity. 
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either points concerning Jesus, from which arose the necessity of 
bringing into mutual accord the facts of his life and the customary 
doctrine of the Messiah, or points concerning the community of the 
Christians, from which arose the similar necessity of reconciling 
their position with the retention of the Jewish Scriptures. It is of 
course impossible sharply to divide these two series or to deal with 
them quite separately, for they constantly overlap; but on both 
can be traced the effect of the religious experience of the community 
and the influence on originally Jewish ideas of the connotations of 
the Greek expressions used to translate them. 

To understand the attitude toward Jesus on the one hand and 
messianic or christological doctrine on the other, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the development of thought which precedes it. Jesus 
certainly did not announce himself to the people as the Messiah; 
but it seems equally certain that he believed that he was in fact the 
Messiah in the sense that, though the kingdom over which he was to 
reign was not yet in being, he had nevertheless been anointed by 
God, through his representative, John the Baptist, just as David 
had been anointed by Samuel long before he actually attained to 
the functions of king. Thus he was the Messiah, but was not yet 
to come to reign as Messiah. This was the secret which he did not 
announce to the multitude, but at least some of his disciples knew 
of it and, regarding the resurrection as the proof of its correctness, 
announced it openly. 

The difficulty from the Jewish point of view was that the 
prophets knew nothing about a suffering and dying or risen and 
glorified Messiah. The Christian controversialist was therefore 
obliged, unless he broke away altogether from the argument from 
the prophets, to modify the doctrine concerning the Messiah so 
that it should cover the ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 
This modification is exactly what we find in the Acts. The ministry 
of Jesus, especially his preaching and his cures, is taken as the ful- 
filment of the promise and of the utterances of the prophets; his 
passion is explained as the fulfilment of the prophecy of the Servant 
of the Lord; and the resurrection and ascension are not only proved 
and explained by the argument from prophecy as the fulfilment of 
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the promises made to David but are brought into direct contact 
with the experience of the community by being taken as the direct 
cause of the gift of the Holy Spirit to the disciples. In the same 
way the experience of the gift of the Spirit was first explained as 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel, and as a sign that the "last 
days" were come, but soon came to be valued for its own sake, as 
the direct reception of divine life, and was explained as due to the 
glorified Jesus who sent the Spirit from God, with whom he was, to 
his followers on earth. 

Obviously this whole complex of theological exegesis was pro- 
duced by the necessity of bringing the facts of the life of Jesus into 
accord with messianic doctrine, but equally obviously it changed the 
meaning of that doctrine. It tended to move the center of theologi- 
cal gravity from the future, containing the hope of Israel, to the 
past and present which contained the fulfilment of the promise, and 
it transformed the functions to which the Elect one was anointed 
from those of ruler in the Kingdom of God to those of Savior and 
Giver of the Spirit in an existing community. 

This changed view of messianic doctrine was promoted by the 
connotations of the Greek title adopted as the equivalent of Messiah 
by the circle of Christians from which the Acts proceeded. The 
attempt to translate "Messiah" literally by the Greek word mean- 
ing "anointed" — xpwrbs, Christ — was a failure, because "anointed" 
was meaningless, or nearly so, to Greek ears, and "Christ" almost 
immediately was adopted as a name instead of a title. The per- 
manent title used by Hellenistic Christians for Jesus is Kyrios, 
"Lord." Probably it was adopted not directly as the equivalent 
of Messiah, but rather through the intermediate stage of an Aramaic 
use of the title Mar (Mari or Mar an), perhaps in Antioch rather 
than Jerusalem. This title was not specifically messianic, but an 
honorable appellation especially appropriate to kings, and was 
naturally rendered by Kyrios, "Lord." In the narrative of Acts 
"Lord" and "Christ" are clearly regarded by the writer as synony- 
mous, for he is too good a scholar of the Septuagint not to realize 
that "Christ" is a title, though in the common formulae of Christian 
expression he succumbs to the custom of treating "Christ" as a 
name. Whenever therefore he is writing freely, if he use the word 
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"Christ" at all, he takes it as a title, but more often he uses the 
word "Lord" which was more intelligible to Greek ears. 

At the same time, though there is little doubt but that in Acts 
"Lord" and "Christ" are synonymous, they must not be inter- 
preted in the light of what "Messiah" meant historically in Jewish 
theology. It is characteristic of Greek Christians always to prefer 
the implications of their translations to the real meaning of the 
originals. Just as the Septuagint, not the Hebrew text, is the 
authoritative scripture of Greek Christianity so the word Kyrios, 
with its implications in Greek, is taken as the title of Jesus, and 
"Messiah" or "Christ" is interpreted in the light of "Lord," the 
Greek equivalent used for it, not of its original and historical mean- 
ing. It is therefore desirable to ask how the word Kyrios came to 
be used, and what are its implications. 

The exact connotations of Kyrios have been the subject of much 
learned discussion in the last few years. The important points 
which have emerged are that to Greek ears "Lord," when used in 
a theological sense, was associated with two main ideas: first, 
elevation above humanity, and secondly, the headship of a com- 
munity of worshipers who were benefited by the supernatural action 
of their Lord. An educated Greek would not have identified with 
the Source of all being the Lord whom he worshiped, but he regarded 
him as the source of his own salvation, both in this world and after 
death ; he trusted, ' ' had faith ' ' in him and in the power of his name ; 
he accepted the rites which he had established as of supernatural 
efficacy. If he belonged, as might be the case, to more cults than 
one, he would have more Lords than one; he would not deny the 
existence or power of the "Lords" worshiped by others; 1 he might 

1 It is noticeable how much confusion was introduced into theology by the different 
attitudes of Jews and Greeks with regard to the connotation of the word "god" in rela- 
tion to "lord." To the Greek mind 0e6s did not necessarily imply omnipotence. 
A god was more powerful than a man, but he was not able to do everything, and some 
gods were greater and more powerful than others, because the various gods had various 
powers. If 0e&rris were taken to mean the general characteristic which made a being 
a "god," rather than a "man" or anything else, the "lords" of the various cults were 
"gods." But a tendency among philosophers to permit the use of o 0e6t as an 
expression for the indivisible, eternal, and "incomprehensible" nature of ultimate 
reality which is "one" and not "many," obviously clashed with this form of thought. 
A philosophic Greek could recognize the element of Sebrqs in an infinite number of 
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admit they were their Lords, but they were not his. Lord, there- 
fore, is essentially the title of the superhuman head of a cult- 
community, and when the Christians referred to Jesus as the Lord, 
it was in this sense that Greeks must have understood them — 
whatever they meant themselves — and in this sense that Greeks 
explained "Christ" after their conversion whenever they recog- 
nized that it was a title and did not use it merely as a proper 
name. 

It is obvious how powerfully this use of "Lord" as the title of 
Jesus, equivalent to Messiah, must have worked in harmony with 
the other line of thought, previously described, which, owing to the 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, placed the work for 
which Jesus was anointed in the present and past as well as in the 
rulership of the still future Kingdom of God. It completed the 
process which made him be regarded not as one who had been 
ordained by means of anointing to functions of ruling in the future, 
but as one who was the Lord of an already existing community. 

It is now possible to go back a little and notice how another 
line of thought developed the conception of an already existing 
community rather than the Kingdom of God as the sphere of govern- 
ment of the Lord Jesus. This was the development of that part of 
the promise which stated that God had chosen Israel as his own 
people. The Christians fully held to this view, but they maintained 

manifestations, some greater some less than himself, and any one of them might be 
his "lord." He could accept the statement that his lord was fc&s so long as room was 
left for recognition of Ottmp elsewhere, but he would be obliged to reject the statement 
that his lord was & 0cSs, not because it was positively untrue, but because its connota- 
tion of exclusiveness was untrue. On the other hand the mind of the true Jew 
would have accepted the statement that his Lord was i 0cis precisely because of this 
connotation of exclusiveness. He was prepared to recognize the working of God 
everywhere, but the existence of $e6ri)s itself only in his Lord. Philo is here, as in 
so many respects, far from being a typical Jew; he is either sui generis or Greek rather 
than Jewish. The transition of Christianity from Jewish to Greek surroundings made 
inevitable a mixture and confusion between these two lines, and the extraordinary com- 
plication of the development of Christian theology is due largely to intellectual hybri- 
dization. It is the production of some who thought "Jewish" but spoke "Greek," 
of others who thought " Greek " and spoke " Jewish," and of others again who achieved 
the maximum of instability by thinking and speaking on various subjects in every 
possible combination of both "Jewish" and "Greek" at once. 
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that the promise made provision for the changing of its basis in the 
last days, so that the opportunity of enjoying its privileges should 
be extended to the Gentiles, and the congregation, or people of 
God, be no longer on a national basis. They therefore adopted, in 
speaking of themselves, the title of Ecclesia, which to Hellenistic 
ears must have inevitably taken with it the claim that the 
Christians were the chosen people, the true Israel. 1 This conten- 
tion again necessitated a new series of arguments from prophecy, 
and the Acts shows how part of the Christian theology was the 
elaboration of proof texts to show that the promise was not to the 
Jews only, but also to a congregation chosen out from the Gentiles. 
We have in fact the beginning of the elaborate arguments of the 
Christian apologists and of writers, such as the authors of Hebrews 
and Barnabas, who desire to show that the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment foretells the Christian church and belongs to it. 

Once more it is clear that this line of development converged 
to meet that supplied by the identification of Jesus as a "Lord." 
Just as the original messianic doctrine, with its center in the Hope 
of Israel for the future, is swallowed up in the Hellenistic acceptance 
of Jesus as the Lord, ruling in the present, so the belief in an escha- 
tological Kingdom of God is swallowed up in the conception of 
Christians as the actual Ecclesia existing in the present — new, and 
yet in a real sense the ancient people of God. The Kingdom of 
God has not been omitted from the future, but it has receded into 
the background. 

It is easy to see in this development the controlling influence of 
actual experience, however profoundly modified by the suggestion 

1 'EKK\ri<rla is the representative in the Septuagint, except in Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, of qahal (usually translated in the R.V. by "assembly"). 
It is this use of the word in the Septuagint which is really important, rather than 
any considerations derived from Greek etymology. Etymologically iKxkriala means 
the assembly "called out" from a Greek city by the herald, but as is usually the case 
with well-known and often-used words, this original sense, referring to the method 
of the assembly, was completely merged in the acquired sense of the assembly as such, 
and the persons composing it. For those who, like the first Christians, took the 
Septuagint as their sacred book, the fact that ianX-riala represented qahal rather than 
e'dhah would be a point of small importance. The word would be familiar to all as 
the characteristic designation of Israel, the people of God, especially in Chronicles 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. See F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 3-13- 
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of words and their connotation. The Christians felt that they were 
indeed the chosen people of God, and they emphasized their organic 
unity with the people of Israel. But on the other hand their sense 
of newness was explained, and rightly so, by the consciousness of a 
psychical experience differing from that of the Jews, and this in 
turn was explained (in thought borrowed from Judaism, but in 
language familiar also to Gentiles) as due to the gift of the Spirit. 
This consciousness of a valid experience was also the main factor in 
bringing about the decisive action on the part of the Christians 
which broke the connection with the law of the synagogue beyond 
all chance of repair. Acts is quite clear in its testimony that the 
reason why the law was abandoned was the discovery, in the case 
of Cornelius, that the new psychical experience, which was explained 
as the gift of the Spirit, was shared by Gentiles, who, without 
observing the Law, had accepted the Christian teaching as to 
God and as to the "Lord of all" — Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
God had anointed — 'and therefore that such Gentiles could not 
be regarded as outside the congregation of the people of God — the 
church. 

The episode of Cornelius is clearly given in Acts as the actual 
fact which led to this breach with the law, and the writer's sense of 
the extreme importance of such a breach is shown by the way in 
which he claims divine authority for three lines of argument in its 
support: first, the revelation made to Peter in direct connection 
with Cornelius, secondly, the conversion of Paul and his special 
mission to preach to the Gentiles, and thirdly, the argument from 
prophecy adduced at the Council of Jerusalem. 

It is however noteworthy that Acts does not attempt any argu- 
ments of the kind found in Galatians, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
or the Epistle of Barnabas. He clearly regards the law as having 
no authority for gentile Christians but as valid for Jews and Jewish 
Christians, and he always depicts Paul, a Jewish Christian though 
the apostle of the Gentiles, as himself observing the law quite 
strictly. The prophets on the other hand belong to the Christians, 
whether Jewish or gentile, not to the nation of the Jews, and they 
foretold the church, not the synagogue, as the heir of the promise. 
So much is clear, but Acts does not argue out the logic of this 
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position: it is content to tell the story so as to let history show why 
the church had reached this conclusion. 

The theology which in this way distinguished the prophetic from 
the legal aspect of the Old Testament seems to us extraordinarily 
artificial, and the position either of the Jewish Christians, who 
accepted the authority of the whole, or of Marcion, who rejected it, 
appears to be far more logical. To consider it from this point of 
view is, however, to miss the most important factor. The theology 
of Acts (which here, as in almost every detail, is the earliest form 
of Catholic theology) is the product of the attempt to be true both 
to history and experience. Roughly speaking, the Old Testament 
was the chief monument of the history of Israel: to reject it was to 
be cut off from the history of the chosen people, from the promise, 
and from the hope. To do this was the mistake of Marcion. But 
on the other hand, to accept the law was to deny the validity of the 
experience of the gentile Christians. To do this was the mistake 
of the Judaizers. However illogical and arbitrary may have been 
the form of early Christian theology — and it is incontestably both — 
it was right in maintaining that, though there is often a clash 
between experience and any given view of history, there can be no 
ultimate contradiction between history itself and experience. At 
all events, that seems to be the generalization in modern language 
of the theology which underlies the narrative given in Acts of the 
facts which led up to the Judaistic controversy. It is expressed a 
little later by the formula that the same Spirit which was in the 
Christian church had also spoken by the prophets. 

Thus in the theology of Acts, along with the conception that the 
community belongs to Jesus its Lord, is the complementary view 
that its members are the recipients of the Holy Spirit. 

The connection of the Ecclesia with the Lord Jesus is implicit 
throughout Acts, as it is in all other early Christian literature; the 
apostles are specifically his missionaries, and to his service Paul is 
converted. But it is not less plain that the members of the church 
were regarded as gifted with the Holy Spirit; even though certain 
points are obscure in the view which is presented of the working of 
the Spirit. It seems plain that the Spirit is the " Spirit of the Lord " 
of the Old Testament, but it is also sent from God by Jesus (Acts 
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2:33), and in one place it is apparently described as the Spirit of 
Jesus (Acts 6:7). This reminds us of the manner in which in Rom., 
chap. 8, the words "Christ," "the Spirit of Christ," "the Spirit of 
God," "the Spirit," are interchanged with no apparent difference 
of meaning, but in Acts the connection of the Spirit with the Lord 
has not reached the stage of identification represented by such 
passages, or still more by the direct statement, "the Lord is the 
Spirit" in II Cor. 3:17. Moreover the apparent exchange of usage 
between "Spirit" and "angel of the Lord" in the story of Philip 
(Acts 8:26,29,39) suggests the confusion between angel and Spirit 
which is noticeable in Hermas and Tertullian and seems to have its 
origin in a remote chapter of Jewish theology. There is however 
nothing which really enables us to answer the question whether the 
Spirit was completely hypostatized or was regarded as an imper- 
sonal element sent by or from God. On the one hand the Spirit 
"speaks," which is a personal act, but on the other hand it is 
"poured out," which points rather to the view that it was an ele- 
ment, or, to use the customary and convenient phrase adopted by 
the Germans, a Fluidum. Constant combination of these views, 
inconsistent with each other though they seem to us, is as notice- 
able in Acts as it is in almost all early literature. It is as common 
to say that a man was filled with the Spirit and therefore spoke, as 
to say that the Spirit spoke through the man. 

Psychologically this difference of expression and the apparent 
confusion of views which it implies is due to an underlying differ- 
ence of experience. The prophetic speaker feels that he speaks 
because the Spirit first spoke to him; the message which he delivers 
is not his own, but that of the Spirit which constrains him; the 
Spirit is greater than he is, and if there is any question of the absorp- 
tion of the one being by the other — "the Spirit" and "himself" — 
it is the "Spirit" and not "himself" which predominates and sur- 
vives. But from the people this feeling of the prophet is hidden: 
to them it is clear that the prophet speaks, and the Spirit is looked 
on as an element which affects him in a manner analogous to the 
working of wine. It would be out of place to discuss here the 
degree of truth reached by these theories, but it is important to 
notice that the double line of thought which is so clear in Acts is 
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not merely due to the survival of various forms of primitive 
theology, though this no doubt affected it, but also to the fact that 
we have the description of the phenomena of inspiration from two 
angles of vision — that of the prophet, who regarded them from the 
point of view of perception from within, and that of the people, who 
regarded them from the point of view of observation from without. 
Ancient and mediaeval theology erected a doctrinal edifice by means 
of the application of logic and metaphysics to the data provided by 
these two descriptions of the phenomena of inspiration, but the 
productive work of the future will consist chiefly in the attempt to 
go behind these descriptions to the facts described. In other words, 
we are brought here to the territory which has been marked out as 
his own by the student of psychology and to that particular part 
of it which has become famous from the application to its dark 
recesses of the theory of subliminal consciousness. 

Since Gunkel's remarkable book, Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes, there has been considerable discussion of the question 
whether in early Christian literature the Spirit is regarded as the 
source of all Christian life or only of special activities. The view 
has been widely held that in the Pauline epistles the Spirit is re- 
garded as the source of all Christian life, and some writers have been 
inclined to think that part of the contribution of Paul was the con- 
version of the earlier concept of the Spirit to a more ethical form. 
It is not necessary to discuss whether this be true of the Epistles; 
for the present purpose it is sufficient to notice that Gunkel has 
shown that it is certainly not true of Acts. 

The general conception in Acts is that Christians normally 
receive the Spirit, but not that all their actions are inspired by it. 
It is, as it were, only sometimes that the Spirit takes possession of 
them, and they speak "in the spirit," either with or without 
glossolalia, or perform miracles, of healing or of punishment, by 
its means. The Christian is not so much a man who is always 
and entirely obsessed by the Spirit, as one who is capable of 
obsession, or, one might almost say, liable to obsession, at critical 
moments. 

It is by no means plain in what way Acts conceives the means 
whereby the Spirit was imparted to Christians. It was certainly 
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given to the apostles, and only the apostles could impart it to 
others, but was it by baptism or by the laying on of the hands of 
the apostles ? In the text of Acts, as it stands, there is no clearly 
expressed theory on the subject, or rather two conflicting theories 
seem to be implied. According to one series of passages it is implied 
that baptism ought normally to bring the gift of the Spirit. Accord- 
ing to another it is implied that baptism alone did not confer this 
gift, but that it followed when the apostles laid their hands on the 
converts. It is however possible that this difference in presenta- 
tion is due to a difference in the sources used by Luke in compiling 
Acts. If so it is noticeable that the passages which fail to connect 
baptism with the gift of the Spirit come either from Harnack's 
"Jerusalem source A," or from a special Peter-Philip tradition in the 
eighth chapter. These are the parts of the Acts which can with the 
greatest probability be attributed to written sources used by Luke, 
and, if it be nothing more, it is a remarkable coincidence that the 
chapters which on general grounds are suspected of representing a 
Palestinian tradition, different from that of the Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity to which Luke belonged, should also contain a view of the 
gift of the Spirit which is in harmony with Jewish ideas as to the 
method of imparting the Spirit rather than with Greek ones. The 
view that the Spirit could be conveyed by the laying on of hands 
of an inspired person is found in the Old Testament, but does not 
seem to be Greek, while the idea that it could be imparted by bap- 
tism in the name of a person may be Greek, but scarcely seems 
to be Jewish. 

Putting aside the question of the possible existence of different 
conceptions due to difference of sources, there naturally arises the 
problem of the origin of the "Spirit" theory of Christian experience. 
It is desirable to formulate sharply the exact problem. It is not 
the question of the origin of the experience. The experience itself 
is taken as given; but the question is raised why the early church 
formulated the expression or explanation of its experience in this 
particular way. From what Weltanschauung was it borrowing? 
Was it purely a Jewish-biblical one, or was it Greek, or was it both ? 

The popular Greek belief seems to have been twofold. Some- 
times "Spirit" is used as a synonym for "demon" and its union 
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with men is regarded as obsession; sometimes it is an element, a 
Fluidum, which was imparted by a god to the initiates into his 
mysteries. 

Both these forms of thought reappear in Jewish theology. The 
ancient Israelites seem to have had the primitive conception of a 
number of "Spirits" who were in the constant service of God. 
This service might result in good or evil for men, but it was all at 
the command of Jahweh, and it was possible to speak of an "evil 
Spirit from Jahweh." The Spirits were the agents by whom 
Jahweh worked in the world, and it is impossible to distinguish 
between the primitive conception of Spirits and the later concep- 
tion of angels, for even if the theologians among the Jews distin- 
guished the two, the popular mind certainly did not do so. This 
may be called a polypneumatic theory; it doubtless survived 
up to the time of the New Testament, but it was modified by the 
development of the doctrine of devils, or beings who were "Spirits" 
but were not obedient to Jahweh. Gradually this modification 
took the place of the older view that evil as well as good comes from 
Jahweh, and theories as to the origin, work, and final end of 
those demons are frequently found in the Jewish pseudepigrapha 
and passed from them into Christian literature. Thus by the 
beginning of the Christian era the primitive polypneumatic 
theory of spirits working good and evil alike in obedience to 
Jahweh had been replaced by the theory of evil demons who 
worked evil against the wish of God and of angels who worked 
good at his command. The difference is due partly to changing 
nomenclature, partly to a changing doctrine of God and to a 
consequent reluctance to ascribe the existence of evil to him or to 
his agents. 

Perhaps not so old, but at all events much older than the times 
of the New Testament, is the doctrine of "the Spirit of God," 
regarded practically as a Fluidum, an element which he "pours 
out" at will on chosen persons, or almost as what German 
writers very expressively term Gottesstoff — material of which God 
consists. The possession of this element was ordinarily the 
privilege of prophets, or inspired persons, but it was believed 
that in the last days the Spirit would not be reserved for a 
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few specially favored persons, but would be poured out on all 
Israelites. 

Finally there was a tendency in Judaism, both in Palestinian 
and Hellenistic circles, to hypostatize the spirit, so that it con- 
sciously or unconsciously was regarded as a separate being, indis- 
solubly connected with, yet distinct from, Jahweh. This hypostasis 
seems sometimes to be almost if not quite identified with the "angel 
of the Lord" or with the hypostatized "Wisdom." Thus a close 
approach was made to a doctrine of a divine Spirit as personal as 
the Spirits of the old Semitic religion, which still survived in the 
form of angels and demons, but this doctrine was monopneumatic 
instead of polypneumatic. 

It is this last line of thought, a monopneumatic hypostatizing 
doctrine, which seems to differentiate Jewish from Greek thought, 
though the line of division is not easy to define. It undoubtedly 
reappears in Christianity, and it can certainly be traced to some 
extent in Acts, but it is not clearly stated, and in some passages 
the Fluidum doctrine seems to be more prevalent. There is there- 
fore scarcely enough evidence to justify us in regarding the view 
that the Spirit was especially given to Christians as due exclusively 
to the Jewish community or exclusively to the Hellenistic church. 
Both are possible, but certain indications in the facts already 
given point to the probability on the one hand that the origin of 
the doctrine — just as in the case with the title "Lord" — must be 
sought in Palestine (and in this instance probably in Jerusalem), 
and on the other hand that its character was changed in some details 
in Hellenistic circles. 

There is no doubt but that the early chapters of Acts regard the 
gift of the Spirit as a "sign of the times." That is Jewish: it is the 
belief that in the last days the spirit shall be poured out on all 
flesh. It was not a sign that the Kingdom was come, but that it was 
near at hand, and it is entirely in accord with all that we know of the 
theology of the earliest Palestinian Christians. It is also a markedly 
Jewish characteristic that the "Jerusalem source A" and the Peter- 
Philip tradition contemplate the imparting of the Spirit by the 
" laying on of hands." That also is a Jewish form of appointment, 
though it cannot be shown that the Jews regarded it as conferring 
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spiritual gifts. 1 It most probably represents a tradition which is 
older than the Hellenistic movement. 

On the other hand the idea of baptism as a means of imparting 
the Spirit is unparalleled in Jewish thought, but is analogous to 
the rites of the Graeco-oriental mysteries. It is also true that 
baptism into or in the name of a person is wholly un- Jewish. The 
Jews used "baptism" or "washings" in religious services, but it 
is doubtful whether even the "baptism" of proselytes was an 
initiation service, 2 and the idea of connecting it with a personal 
name is quite unknown. Still less is there any Jewish analogy for 
the idea of a baptism which conferred the Spirit, and it must be 
noticed that this is not affected by the fact that in the Gospel John 
the Baptist is regarded as prophesying the gift of the Spirit by 
Jesus. The saying, "I indeed baptize you with water, but he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit " clearly points to the gift of the 
Spirit, but it is in antithesis to, not in connection with, baptism in 
water, and this viewis clearly taken in Acts 1:5; 2:4ff. The apostles 
were not baptized with water at Pentecost, but the gift of the Spirit 
to them on that day has always been regarded as the fulfilment of 
John's prophecy of a baptism with the Spirit. Baptism with the 
Spirit is a metaphor in which "Spirit" takes the place of "water." 

1 The statement is made by P. Volz (Der Geist Gottes, pp. 1 15 ff .) that the rab- 
binical theory of ordination implied that at least in some cases the Spirit was con- 
veyed by the "laying on of hands." But Professor G. F. Moore points out to me that 
the passage on which he seems to rely says merely that "Men like Hillel and the 
little Samuel were worthy of the Spirit, but their generation was not worthy," and 
this seems rather to imply that in spite of their worthiness they did not in point of 
fact receive the Spirit. There is no evidence that rabbinical ordination was regarded 
as conferring the Spirit, and the translation "laying on of hands" for the rabbinical 
shemikha is unfortunate though literal. Maimonides, whose testimony is uncon- 
troverted on this point and therefore probably correct, states that shemikha never 
involved a literal manual act. The ordination consisted in using the name of the 
ordained (not, be it noted, of the ordainer) and announcing that he has authority to 
act as a judge, and the rabbis were very careful to secure a succession of authority 
in this manner. It must be remembered that this ceremony was much more parallel 
to calling to the bar, or to appointment as a magistrate, than to ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion. 

2 The proselyte was baptized because he was a proselyte, he did not become a 
proselyte because he was baptized. The opposite is true in the Graeco-oriental cults: 
the initiate was an initiate because he was baptized, or otherwise magically treated. 
The same difference of view can be traced in the history of Christian baptism. 
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Such are the main features of the system of theological thought 
which underlies the Acts. It is based upon two pillars: the con- 
ception of Jesus as the Lord, and the conception of the church as 
the chosen people of God inspired by the Holy Spirit; but the two 
pillars are not separate, for the lordship of the Lord is a sovereignty 
over the community, and the Spirit which inspires the community 
is sent by the Lord. 

It is probably desirable, in conclusion, to attempt roughly the 
task of fixing the general position of this system of theology as com- 
pared with that of the other main documents of New Testament 
theology. It is clear that the point which really divides the Lukan 
theology from that of Mark or of Matthew is the conception of the 
church as a community which is separate from the Jews, but at the 
same time is the true representative of the ancient "people of God." 
That is why Luke, unlike Matthew and Mark, was obliged to pro- 
duce a second book and not merely confine himself to recounting 
the life and the teaching of Jesus. 

Mark seems to have had the single object of persuading his 
readers that Jesus was the Messiah, in spite of the fact that Jesus 
himself had not announced this fact openly. In order to establish 
his case he tells the story of the wonderful deeds of Jesus; as a 
second line of evidence he quotes the testimony given on two occa- 
sions by the voice of God, first at the baptism to Jesus himself, 
and the second time, in identical words, to the disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration; and as a final corroboration of these two 
lines of proof he adds the culminating witness of God in the resur- 
rection. It does not appear to be any part of his plan to suggest 
that the teaching of Jesus was a new law, different from the law of 
Moses, or that his disciples were a new community, different from 
the community of the Jews. 

Matthew accepts the position of Mark but wishes to go farther 
and expound his view that the teaching of Jesus had the force of a 
new law. Therefore, while making use of the material already 
collected by Mark he adds to it from other sources all that he could 
find bearing upon the teaching of Jesus, and edits this so as to prove 
his point. His interest in Christianity is not that the disciples form 
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a new community, but that they have been intrusted with a new 
law which supplements and takes the place of the law of Moses. 

Luke, like Matthew, accepts the position of Mark and wishes 
to supplement it: but his supplement is not the proof that the 
teaching of Jesus is a new law, but that the Christians are a divinely 
instituted church, and therefore, although it is as necessary to his 
plan as it is to that of Matthew to repeat and expand the Markan 
document, it is also necessary for him to give the evidence justify- 
ing his claims not merely for the Christ, but also for the church of 
the Christians. It would not however be fair to say that Luke in 
this respect necessarily represents a chronologically more advanced 
standpoint than Matthew; the truth is rather that he and Matthew 
represent two different lines of development, probably in different 
places. Both of them are clearly later than Mark, but though they 
differ from one another, we cannot say that either is necessarily 
later than the other, as neither seems to spring out of the other. 

More striking still is the fact that the theology of Acts and the 
theology of Paul seem in the same way to represent separate lines 
of development. Even the most radical critics have been so much 
under the influence of the tradition that Luke was a pupil of Paul 
that they have been anxious, sometimes perhaps unconsciously, to 
find traces of Paulinism in Acts. But an unprejudiced inquiry 
rather goes to show that Acts and Paul are singularly independent 
of each other, for sometimes one and sometimes the other seems to 
be the more advanced, and there is no satisfactory evidence that 
either borrows from the other. 

Three sets of facts are especially cogent in this connection. As 
we study the use of the word "Christ" in Acts and in the Pauline 
epistles, Paul represents a greater divergence from what must have 
been the original usage of the word than Acts. In the Pauline 
epistles "Christ" is almost always used as a name, but in the Acts, 
except in certain formulae of belief, "Christ" is nearly always used 
as a title, and not as a name. There can be no doubt that the 
Acts stands in this respect nearer to primitive custom than Paul. 

In the same way in the Pauline epistles the soteriological expla- 
nation of the death of the Christ represents a more advanced type 
of thought than anything which is found in Acts. In most of the 
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speeches in Acts, in which the crucifixion is alluded to, there is little 
or no suggestion of any soteriological doctrine, and it is regarded 
primarily as the wicked act of the Jews. Here again Luke seems 
to be less advanced than Paul, though, unless one is prepared to 
maintain that they both belonged from the beginning to the same 
circle, "less advanced" is not necessarily the same as "earlier." 

Against these two points, which go to show that the Pauline 
theology is in some respects more advanced than the Lukan, must 
be set the fact that the interpretation of the figure of the Servant 
of the Lord in Isaiah as a reference to the Messiah is markedly 
characteristic of Luke and is not found in Paul, although one would 
have supposed that, had he known it, Paul would certainly have 
made use of it to support his soteriological arguments. Here, 
therefore, Luke is more advanced than Paul. 

It seems therefore to be clear that, just as Matthew and Luke 
represent two lines of development in Christian thought, rather 
than two points on the same fine of development, so also do Paul 
and Acts. It therefore follows that no safe conclusion can be drawn 
from a comparison between Acts and Paul as to the relative chro- 
nology of the Pauline epistles and Acts, even though it may very 
well be urged that we have here a fair argument that the editor of 
the Lukan books can scarcely have been a disciple of Paul. Al- 
though it is not true that pupils always represent an advance upon 
the ideas of their teachers, such serious retrogressions as the omis- 
sion of the Pauline explanation of the crucifixion and the more 
primitive use of the word " Christ" clearly afford a strong argument 
against the traditional view of the authorship of the Lukan writing. 
These have received far too little attention from A. von Harnack 
in his recent writings, owing apparently to his having fallen a victim 
to linguistic arguments of which it is safe to prophesy that few of 
them are likely to stand investigation in the light of a wider research 
into the custom of Greek writers. 

The relative importance of Pauline and Lukan theology seems 
sometimes to be misunderstood. No doubt for the history of 
Christianity Pauline theology was ultimately the more important, 
and in the end played the greater part in the formation of doctrine, 
but for the historian of the first two centuries their relative 
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importance must probably be reversed. The theology of Acts really 
presents to us in its earliest and simplest form the common intel- 
lectual basis of two divisions of thought, the interaction of which 
produced Catholic Christianity. There emerged from it on the 
one hand the attempts of the theologians, such as Justin Martyr 
and Irenaeus, who combine it with a Johannine Logos doctrine in 
order to provide a statement acceptable to educated Greeks, and 
on the other there arose a popular and uninstructed Christianity 
which practically forgot the teaching of the "true God" and 
replaced him by a "new God," Jesus Christ; its most developed 
representation is in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, just as the 
apologists and Irenaeus represent the line of the theologians. The 
struggles of the fourth century were very largely the inevitable 
contest between these two lines, and the victory of Athanasius was 
the triumph of logic over loose thinking; yet both lines can be 
traced by the historian to their origin in the rudimentary theology 
of the Lukan Acts, far more than to anything in the Pauline 
epistles. 



